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TWO OLD M 


THe Misses Henderson were two undeniable old maids. 
Moreover, they were not ashamed of the fact; nor did 
they even seem to regret it. Of course a great propor 
tion of the world will reply that old maids in general 
have too much tact to exhibit any manifestations of dis 
satisfaction with their unfortunate lot. Perhaps so; but 
the Misses Henderson not only manifested no dissatis 
faction, but positively felt non 

They lived in a very quiet country t 
of England. 
enough for a country 
They were well-informed, amiable, and 


ALDS. 


wn in the south 
Every one knew them, and, strangely 

liked them. 
accomplished ; 


alked well on rational subjects, without displaying the 


town, every n 


t 

least tinge of the “ blue” in their style; played polkas 
and waltzes which they were wise enough not to 
dance; and took a hand in a rubber without being 


voted card-playing tabbies — never losing their own 
temper, and never lecturing an unlucky partner for not 
leading a diamond or “ roughing” a heart. 

As for the poor, the good ladies positively 
adored by them. They did more good, and lent mor: 
than half a dozen patent blanket-and-soup 
societies; and yet their joint inc less than 
many a fine lady spends in her milliners’ bills, or many 
an exquisite on town runs in debt for to his tailor. 
The variety of subj which they we consulted 
by their humble friends was amusing enough. Dida 


i 
careful wife contemplate the purch 


were 


assistance 


mes were 


ts on 








cloth wherewith to manufacture a pair of Sunday 
small-clothes for her husband, Miss Alice or Miss Jane 
was sure to be consulted on the beast colour to “ wear. 
Did a young girl entertain a doubt as to the “ inten 


tions” of some rustic youth who had twice given her a 
cabbage rose, and several times ogled her with eyes as 
sheepish-looking as they were meant to be tender— 
straightway did the damsel proceed to Miss Alice 
or Miss Jane, and, with n.sauy a blush, disclose th 
aforesaid proceedings of the swain, and beg her opinion 
as to what she should do, and whether she was morally 
and prudentially justified in juragement to 
his amatory advances. Did an infant, by incessant 
squalling, shew signs of the approach of that 
ing period of childhood—* teething 
Alice or Miss Jane inte rogated as to the relative vir 
tues of soothing syrups, cordials, and elixirs. To all 
these, and a thousand other heterogeneous questions, 
would the good ladies reply with the best of tempers, 
the kindest of wishes, and the wisest of counsel. 
Strange, that with all these good qualities they had 
remained all their lives the Misses Henderson? Per 
haps they were plain? On the contrary, they 
were very handsome. Stranger still, then ; 


Tiving enc 


interes 
—again was Miss 


very 
unless, in 


deed, it is the old story of early affections blighted ? | 


Not so—not so. Their story is a sad one, yet it has a 


It teaches us that the sins of the parents are, 


lesson. 
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ase of a piece of 
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us also 


indeed, visited on the children, and it teaches 
how self-denial may be practised without the 

morbid austerity and seclusion from the world which 
justly attaches odium and ridicule to cloisters and nun 

neries in England. 

Sir William Mortimer was an old baronet residing on 
his estates in Yorkshire, which were by no means ex 
tensive. He lived in a state of retirement very un 
usual to his class, with his two daughters, whom rumou 
pronounced to be exceedingly beautiful. I say rumour, 
because scarcely any one but the domestic servants of 
the Hall in which they resided, and a few of the neigh 
tenantry, had ever beheld them; although they 
young ladies 
In their ex 
however, was not 





bouring 


were, at least, approaching an age when 
make their. débits in society. 
slusion their education, 
neglected; for they were placed under the tuition of a 
most amiable lady, whose qualities of heart were only 
equalled by the attainments of her mind. To her care 
Sir William committed his daughters, after her first 
year’s residence at the Hall, withou 


+7 
rene rauy 


treme st 


any reservauion; 


! and the event fully justified his unbounded confidence 


under her guidance, 
not merely accom ,ed girls, but women trained in 
heart and mind t th highest 
purest and best knowledge that can giv 
character. 

Nothing could exceed the father’s affection for his 
daughters. His whole heart seemed wrapped in their 
being; their every wish was gratified as soon as known 
to him; and he sought by every 
establish a perfe 
self. And yet it 
there was one subject on which he n 
he knew, or at 
shrunk from questioning him on what he 
shunned any allusion to. It was their mother. 
did the sisters when alone in their chamber converse 
together about her in whispers, as if dreading .to let 
the very walls hear a name which was never mentioned 
aloud within that Hall. Was she dead? No—at least 
the village churchyard, where the ren 
cestors lay, bore no 
vault or amidst its 
the spot of her resting-place. 
not dead. Yet, if she lived, what could be the mystery 
attending her? Neither of them (they were twins 
could remember her even in their earliest childhood. It 
is true that there was one old servant who had lived at 
the Hall even before their father was master of it, and 
who probably might have told them the truth had he 
chosen. But in childhood, when they had questioned 
him, he had parried their questions or professed igno 
rance ; and now, in womanhood, they forbore from deli 
cacy to interrogate him again. 

hey could not help believing that the total seclusion 
in which their father lived, and in which he so evidently 





in her. His daugl S grew up, 





principles and the 
stability to 


means in his power to 
between them and him 
ynplete. He knew that 
ver spoke to them 


least, he guessed, that they instinctively 


*t confidence 
was not 


so evicde ntly 
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desired to keep them, was in some way connected with 
the history or the fate of their mother. His habitual 
sadness, too, notwithstanding his attempts to be cheerful 
in their presence, convinced them that the mystery, 
whatever it might be, was a canker-worm that preyed 
for ever on the heart of their kind and dearly loved 
parent. 

The consciousness of this dark secret overshadowing 
their history might have thrown a tinge of seriousness 
into the otherwise light and joyous nature of the sisters. 
It was just sufficient to soften, but not to sadden, the 
brighter colours in the rainbow of their young imagina- 
lions. 

It may be easily conceived that, living thus together, 
and separated from the rest of the world, they became 
ard rs of nature, and devotedly attached to 





al nt admir 
ach other. P 
yuld be enjoyed in solitude, their life was a happy one, 
till the arrival of one fatal event—their father’s death. 
It would require a more graphic pen than mine to 
depict the anguish of the poor girls, when their fond 
parent was suddenly snatched from them by one of 
those awfully sudden deaths that remind us so forcibly 
f the Psalmist’s words—* In the midst of life we are 
But, indeed, domestic sorrow is at all times 
to be a fit subject for raising excitement by 
“ontemplation. Let the veil fall, then, over the 
ig forms of the orphan daughters by the corpse 
ir beloyed parent. 
o 





too, of every pleasure which 


sessed, 








. . « 

The estates of Sir William Mortimer were strictly 
entailed, and passed at his death to his brother. His 
personal property he left by his will to his daughters, 
after first disposing of a few small legacies to old and 
faithful dependant 





[he sisters inherited about 12,0001. between 
them—enough for comfort, though not for luxury. 
Among tl reased father, was found 





1e papers of their 
1 


a letter addressed to them in his own handwriting. 
Retiring to their chamber, and shutting themselves in, 
so as to be free from intrusion, they opened it, and read 


as follows :-— 


“* My Dear CHILDREN— 
* When this letter reaches your hands, he who writes 
vill have ceased to live. Something whispers to me 
that the hour of my death is not far off. Perhaps, then, 
[ onght to tell you with my own lips all that I have to 
1y; and yet, my children, I have not the courage to 
do it; and I would fain hope that God will pardon the 
ikness of the old man which forbids him to declare 
his beloved children his own'misery, his own shame! 
ou, too, my children, will also forgive me; and as 











ou read these words, you will feel that I am speaking 
to you from the grave, and you will obey me in all J 
k. First, listen to a sad history. 
‘IT am now sixty years of age. Twenty years ago I 
1arried your mother. She was very young, and very 
beautiful, but she was scarcely in the same rank of life | 
as myself. Perhaps that very circumstance only made | 
I her better. There was, however, another dis- | 
parity—that of ws : for while I was forty-four, Fanny 
but eighteen. Still I believed that she loved me 
1s Lloved her. We married, and we left 


i ytedhy 


I land for six months, during which time we spent 
’ ’ e . 
eral weeks at Vienna. In society there, I met a young | 
friend whom I had known intimately in England. |] | 
invited him to my hotel, presented him to my wife, and | 
| 


we were soon on the most cordial terms together. He 
even agreed to meet us in the ensuing winter at Rome. 
He did so, and the intimacy which had commenced at 
Vienna grew closer still at Rome, till we departed for 
England by way of France, and he started for Constan- 
tinople. 

“ Fanny at first seemed delighted with this old family 
I irs, and I was so proud and fond of my | 


residence ol 


| slender. 


| lay clasped in each ot 


young wife, that our life seemed one Summer's day of 
happiness. I confess, my dearest children, that when 
you were born, about six months after our return, how 
I felt at first a regret, natural, I believe, to every man 
of landed property, that I had not been blessed with a 
son. But you have long since, by your unexampled 
goodness and unfailing affection, atoned to me for my 
disappointment. 

“ T am now approaching the sad period of my exist- 
ence, that I shudder to recal, even to myself. Let'me 
hasten through it, or its very shadow will unman me, 
even after the years that have elapsed. My friend re 
turned to England, and visited us here. I can recal 
now the gradual alteration that took place in Fanny’s 
manner to me during his visit. But then I was too 
blinded by fondness to perceive anything—to feel any- 
thing—save the devoted attachment which bound me 
to her. One day she was missing from the hall. I 
fancied she had merely extended her walk, and would 
return, and I waited anxiously for her light footstep along 
our old avenue. Fool that Iwas! At that moment 
she was posting in hot haste towards the south in the 
company of my friend—from that day I have never 
seen her! 

*“ Yet she still lives, my children. Would that I could 
even tell you she has repented her crime, and acknow- 
ledged her sin before God and man. But, alas! no. 
She riots in luxury with her paramour in Paris to this 
hour. May God soften this fearful shock te your young 
hearts! Gladly would I have hidden for ever this foul 
disgrace from your knowledge, but I have a sacred duty 
to perform, a sad but earnest prayer to make. It is, 
that you will keep this fearful revelation a secret in 
your own hearts, and that you will never marry. It 
seems, indeed, a eruel request to make of two young 
girls, so beautiful, so good, so much endowed with every 
grace and virtue which could render them as perfect in 
their performance of every duty as wives as they have 
ever been in those of daughters. But reflect, my chil 
dren. You could not marry without revealing to your 
future husbands the sad story of your mother’s sin. 
Think if, on doing so, he who loved you should find 
himself unable to face the world’s scorn by marrying 
the daughter of a wanton! Ask yourselves, even if he 
should be noble enough to brave such an ordeal, ought 
you to subject any man to so painful a sacrifice? 1 
need not reason with you, however, for I know your 
own noble hearts. Ere you have read thus far, you 
have already decided that you will obey me in this re- 
quest, which you feel to be just and honourable. You 
will have nothing to dread from relatives who might 
treat you coldly. I have left you to the guardianship 

during your minority) of one whom you love, of one 
who has shewn the most unfailing affection for you 
and the most devoted interest in your welfare—your 
governess, Mrs. Henderson. I have provided a small 
annuity for her: and your own fortune will be but 
It is better that it should be so; for believe 
me, my dear children, everything which teaches us to 
make self-denial a habit, strengthens our minds for the 





battle of life, and purifies our hearts for the reception of 


virtue. That Heaven may watch over you, and bless 
you, will be the dying prayer of your fond father !” 

For hours after the perusal of that letter, the sisters 
her’s arms bathed in tears—yet 
breathing not a word. Then, with one fond embrace, 
they arose and went together to their kind guardian. 
She, too, had been informed of their sad secret years 
ago, and it only bound her more closely to them, She 
read now in the sisters’ faces the news they had just 
learnt, and taking both by the hand she kissed them, 
and said only, “ My dear children.” 

It was enough: for in those words was conveyed the 
compact which each understood, and to which each 
assented. No need to tell them that henceforth they 
should be as her own daughters: no need to ask them 
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if they were willing from that hour to look wpon her as | liberty to be rather free with Mrs. Delfield’s character 
their mother. Each one read the other's heart aright | for having thus tacitly, at least, taken to herself th 
without the aid of words to guide her. honour of an action that belonged to another; Mrs. 

Within a week Mrs. Henderson and her two com- | Crawley, on the other hand, might have been enabled, 
panions, now calling themselves by her name, had set | in spite of her enemies, to make a handsome retreat, || 


, 
} 


out from the old hall and reached the eountry town | but for an announcement that now appeared in the || 
| 














where we first introduced the reader to “ two old maids.” | county papers of “ The marriage of Edgar Merton, 
Esq., of Merton Hail, in the county of , with Mrs. 
Crawley, of Southoaks, in the same county. Indig 
sorrow | nation and contempt now took the place of every other || 
ie death | feeling towards a woman who could thus work on the 
r} conscience of an inexperienced youth whom she ha 
laid under a heavy obligation. It was by many assert 
through many a circuitous route, was placed in their | that she had been instigated to this step out of revengé 


And happy they soon became in their newly-chosen 
abiding-place. 

The two sisters from that day 
but twice in their lives. One occasion wa 
of their dearly loved friend and adopted moth 
other was when a letter. which had reached them 
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hand Paris, and was written by their | towards her rival, who was well known to regard Edgai 
own si her deathbed, assuring them | with a favorable eye. As 1 the gentleman, he, of 
¥ of her e, and begging them to par- | e , came in for a full share of the ridicule, for bei 
don the cruel i h her depravity had inflicted | 1 ajoled into uniting himself to the fallen fortw 
on them, | of this amiable specimen of womankind, when he mig] 
From that hour the life of the sisters has been one a have married her charming and fortunate rival. 
cloudless as their own virtues merit. Many were th« While such were the current opinions of Mrs. Craw 
temptations offered them in youth to exchange their | ley, it was rather with contempt than surprise that 
be single state f lliant marriages; but the sense of | was seen stubbornly keeping possession of 1 h 
duty and hon *h their father had so justly | at the risk, as it seemed, of a violent and public « 
reckoned had | reject every such overture. | ment. Indeed, there were some persons, « l 
In the practice of every good deed which religion | Lady Tonbridge’s coterie, who professed tI 
enjoins us to perform, yet without one tinge of th highly pleased at the prospect of seeing 1 
austerity wherewith fanatics deface the glorious 1 f Southoaks subject herself to such a pros 
gentle beauty of virtue, these “two old maids” pass | this charitable wish they were disappointed. On 
their lives, exemplifying in every hour of it the practic Delfield’s announcing her intention of taking i 
of “ Peace on earth—good will towards men. possession of her new residence, the hou 
el losed; and as the new resident a 
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replied Frumpton. “I look upon the occupancy of 
such a place, by such a person, as a sort of anomaly in 
nature, for which I rejoice to find that the laws under 
which we have the happiness to live, have provided a 
remedy. It is to be regretted that they have given us 
no security against marriages of the same anomalous 
kind.” 

“True,—poor Edgar Merton! It has been a sad 
business for him. His family have one and all refused 
to see him; and no wonder, considering their rage at 
seeing the prize of which they felt so secure, thus slip 
from their grasp in the very act of seizing it. The poor 
youth is undoubtedly much to be pitied,—Ha, ha, ha,” 
continued her ladyship. “I wonder by what cozenage 
the woman could have persuaded her dupe that he was 
in love with her? 

* Probably,” returned Frumpton, “by the common 
method of first persuading him that she was in love 
with him.” 

“ Very true,” said Lady Charlotte ; 
vanity must have been the only way ; for it 
to conceive from what part of her face or person 
fatal shaft could have proceeded.” 

“There are many ways,” resumed Mr. Frumpton, 


is difficult 






“ of catching matrimonial gudgeons which, strange to 
say, are as often caught by repellant as attractive baits ; 
a dexterous mixture of both is the method at present 
most in vogue. Now, tl is my friend Jack Fullerton, 


who married the other 
is an excellent example of 
new tactics : no sooner was Grabham, 
introduced to him, than she marked him for her 
ywn, or rather for her daughter. Jack was accordingly 
flattered in the usual the young lady sang, 
danced, and dressed at him; rode, drove, walked, and 
flirted with him: still he did not take kindly to the 
hook. The lady’s brother, a guardsman, offered to 
bring the gentleman to his senses with a cartel, but 
this expedient was rejected by his mama as hazardous 
in more ways than one, and, bidding her hero keep his 
counsel till it ealled for, and his sword in the 
scabbard, began to treat Jack with such coldness and 
reserve, keeping her daughter studiously out of the 
way, that the swain began to think himself but seurvily 
treated, and seized the first opportunity for an expla 
nation with the daughter, who, having been duly in 
structed on the subject, listened to him with such a 
pretty air of deprecation and surprise, sympathized so 
gracefully with the tale of his wrongs, wondering how 
sould treat one of the best friends of her 
family in such a way, that poor Jack, who had a touch 
of the lamb as well as the lion in his composition, was 


the great heir-apparent, was 
day to Miss Grabham, he 
the success of the 


mere, 


vl] 
Style ; 


was 


mama 





melt once, and in less than a month had surrend 
ered himself and his wealth at the altar to the fai 
fortune-hunter.” 

*“ Well done, Mrs. Grabham,” exclaimed 


Lord Dul- 


wich, “she is indeed an inveterate manceuyr 







‘Oh! a very Charybdis, my lord, to all who get 
within her toils. The Merton case I hold to have been 
a somewhat similar one, although here, revenge and 


not cupidity, was the aim. The woman, it seems, has 
property, besides her annuity on these estates, which 
I so that, after all, it would be no 


is secured to her heirs, 
bad match for Merton, if sl but old enough to 


1e@ were 


give him a hope of being rid of her in the course of 


nature, in time to begin the world afresh.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Tonbridge, “I dare say they will 
make it out very well together. They say that he has 
a very good temper, and oil and vinegar—lemon and 
sugar, make excellent compounds; then her matured 
years will be an admirable guide and check to his 
youth and inexperience I have no doubt she will hold 
the reins over him with the dexterity of a skilful jockey 
breaking in a young horse for the course,” 

The carriage now stopped at the house, a small, but 
elegant modern structure, situated on a slight emi- 


“an appeal to his 


the | 


| 





nence in the most beautiful part of the park. The party, 
who were on their first visit to the fair resident, sent 
in their cards, and being presently admitted, were 
shown into a room, which Lady Tonbridge immediately 
recognised as the very same from which she had been 
so unceremoniously ejected on her visit to Mrs. Craw- 
ley ; and there was the little Correggio which her lady- 
ship had unluckily chosen for the battle-ground of her 
attack. It had now attracted the notice of Lord Dul- 
wich, who, glancing round the room, observed that the 
house, like all the rest, was in every respect worthy the 
taste and refinement of the owners. Lady Tonbridge, 
whose temper had been soured by the recollections 
connected with the place, interrupted him with a 
satirical laugh. 

* Now, how intolerable you men are with your divi- 
nities! The beauties you are admiring so much, at 
least, did not emanate from the deity to whom you are 
so eager to consecrate them.” 

“ Nay, madam,” he replied good humouredly, “ I 
would but return my best thanks to those who have 
made the place so worthy its tutelary deity.” 

“* To those,—* To him,’ your lordship should surely 
more properly say,” replied Lady Charlotte. “There 
van be no doubt of the taste of the deceased nabob, 
but as forthe anomalous piece of femininity whom the 
law, in its wisdom, has just ejected from this place, so 
far from our being indebted to her, had I been her 
successor, I should have as soon thought of trusting 
myself within the influence of an epidemic as of taking 


possession of the house until it had undergone due 
quarantine.” 
During this speech, their hostess had entered the 


room, and Lady Charlotte, who was standing with her 
back to the door, turned round, but was petrified at 
beholding at her elbow—not Mrs. Delfield—but the 
very identical piece of anomalous femininity that she 
had just been apostrophising, Mrs. Crawley, or, as we 
must now call her—Mrs. Merton. The company were 
hardly less astonished than her ladyship, and remained 
perfectly silent. Mrs. Merton, wrapped up to the throat 
in the huge shawl which she always wore, 
for moments, silently bending on her visitors 
her iarge dark their expression being made 
doubly sinister by the aforesaid thick grey eyebrow 
that overshadowed one of them. Speedily recollecting 
herse}f, she bowed with cold and formal courtesy to her 
guests, dnd motioning them to be seated, awaited in 
silence, to hear the purport of their vig. It was some 
moments before Lord Dulwich, who, besides his disap- 
pointment at discovering who was his hostess, was 
shocked at Lady Charlotte's which had 
n vidently been overheard by the object of it—replied, 

“T really know not, madam, how we can apologise 
for thus intruding on you; but the truth is, that we 
understood that you had left Southoaks, and that—in 
fact—it was now in the occupation of another.” 

The lady bent her head slightly, and Lord Dulwich 
was about to add a few more words of requisite apology, 
before taking his leave, when he was interrupted by 
Mr. F'rumpton, 

“ And yet,” said the poet, * while we apologise for the 
mistake, Mrs. Merton will allow that she could scarcely 
feel surprised at our concluding that the house should, 
by this time, have been in possession of its rightful 
owner.” 

Lord Dulwich, who seemed to think that they had 
no right to press the subject any further, now arose ; 
but the others, who had no doubt that Mrs. Merton 
was presuming on the delicacy and forbearance of her 
rival, in thus wilfully keeping possession of a place 
which the law had declared to be no longer hers, re 
solved not to lose so fair an occasion of making her 
feel the consequences of such conduct. 

“ Nor can we, my dear sir,” said Lady Tonbridge, ad- 
dressing Mr. Frumpton in her blandest tone, ‘‘ on our 


also stood 
some 


eves, 


coarseness, 
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side, feel any surprise at Mrs. Merton’s unwillingness 


to leave so charming a place, although Mrs. Delfield 
has certainly shown more kindness than judgment in 
forbearing so long to take possession of her property.” 

“Upon my honour, madam,” said Lord Dulwich, 
**T see no reason to question either her judgment or 
her—delicacy.” 

The tone in which he pronounced the last word, im 
plied a rebuke, to which Mr. Frumpton replied with a 
slight laugh, 

“You are in the right, my lord. Remonstrance and 
warning, if not indelicate on these occasions, are gene 
rally useless and ill-timed. Cases of this kind had 
better be left to the more stringent and effectual opera 
tions of the law, which will, doubtless, in its own good 
time, see its decisions duly carried into effect.” 

“T have no doubt, sir,” said Mrs. Merton, quietly 
turning to Mr. Frumpton, “ that you are talking excel 
lent but I really do not exactly catch your 
meaning.” B : 

“It is hardly worth explaining, madam,” replied the 
gentleman with easy assurance, as he rose to take his 
leave. Lady Tonbridge also rose, and bending low to 
Mrs. Merton, 

‘Permit me ere I go, to thank madam,” said 
‘in the name of all who have shared it, for th 
dignified and munificent hospitality which has graced 
your brief occupation of the noble ion and domain 
of Southoaks, and te admire the equanimity with which 
you bear the r 
seclusion of 


sense, 


you, 


she, 


mans 





fortune. Once more in the 
retreat in the Nx 


the society of your y 


verses of 





charming rth, you 


enabled, in 


youl 
will soon be 


amiable husband, to forget the worthless toys 
vanities of the world.” R 

rhe party were now all on their feet, when Mrs. 
Merton, addressing Lord Dulwich,—* Perhaps, my lord, 
said she, “you will do me the favor, before vou go, t 


ingular com 
have just been subjected: as I have 
been refused explanation where I thought I had a right 
to ask it, I trust your lordship will not deny it m¢ 

She spoke with a dignified courtesy, which 
strongly contrasted with the sarcastic indifference of 
her manner to Mr. Frumpton, and Lord 
once more about to apologis but the poet now fot 
that to explanation or apology 
was impossible. He had, moreover, been secretly pro 
voked at th us self-poss¢ 


lady’s conte 
“ Nay, madam, said he, “iI 


He paused; but as she 


ceived that he was now at li 


tell me to what I am indebted for the 
ments to which | j 


was 


Dulwich was 
rise > 
retreat without either 


ssion. 
insist upon it’— 
simply bowed her head, he con 





you 
berty to be as explicit as he 
pleased. 

“T have already said, madam,” he co 
the air of a man compelled to pursue a painful subject, 
“that the only efficient 





inued, witl 


sounsellor in these cases is the 





law: but as you press me on the subject, let me su 
gest that, to protract a hopeless contest, is only to court 
the contempt that commonly attends defeat and ex 


posure in a bad cause.” 

“ Really, sir,” responded the lady, “you 
second Solomon—every word that drops from your lips 
is a pearl.” 

“ When the veil, which charity would throw over pri 
ceedings of this sort, is thus wilfully torn aside,” 1 
turned he, more and more nettled at h¢ 
calmness, “ the offender can have 
at the consequences.” 

“ Well, sir,” retorted the lady, “and now to apply 
your wisdom.” 

* Pardon me, madam, the application T must leay 
entirely to yourself.” 

“ Mr. Frumpton,” said she, 
fect quietness, “ I need not, I am sure, remind you that, 
in cases of this sort, half explanations are but covert 
affronts.” 

* Your good opinion does me honour, madam,” he 


r immoveabl 


l 
little right to murmum 


seriously, but with per 





replied, bowing ironically; “ but it will hardly induce 
me to be more explicit.” Again he rose with the same 
insolent assurance as before. Her countenance, for 
one instant, was lighted up with unutterable resentment 
and disdain. 

“ Nay, sir, as you please,” said she, with imperious 
decision and contempt, as she laid her hand on the 
bell, which, in one minute, would have consigned the 
bard to a disgraceful dismissal, when Lord Dulwich 
again interposed. 

‘One moment, madam, and suffer me to explain.” 

“ At your lordship’s pleasure,” said the lady, return 
ing to her seat with haughty composure, while Frump- 
ton remained silent in sttdden perplexity and confusion. 

* You cannot but be aware, Mrs. Merton,” continued 


? 








| 


| possession of he 









Lord Dulwich, “ of the report in cireulat respecting 
your [continued occupation of a place that has 
cezsed to belong to you. I presume not to offer any 
opinion on the manner in which you may think fit to 
deal with these reports ; but as ] been in some 
degree an unwilling sharer in the opinions abroad 
this topic, it would gratify and } 
explanation you may be able anc 
subject.” 

And is it, sir,” returne 
reports only, in which 
that I have been treated thus by strangers, whose p1 
sence alone in my house is an intrusion ?” 

“What, then,” said he, “is it not true th 
field has established her claim to these estat 





now 


have 


oblige me to hear ar 


1 willing to offer on the 


1 she, 


there is not one word 


‘No more true, my lord, than that I am Mrs 
field, or she me. 
Mr. Frumpton, in his eagerness to adopt the em 





rent opinions of Mrs. Merton, 


1 ind to believe the reports 
of Mrs. Delfield’s suce 


ess, had never thought of inquir 


ing into the truth of the latter, although they rested on 
mere rumour, the lady being in London at the time, 
where it was understood she remained until she took 


r new residence. A sudden and humi 


liating sense of his unwarrantable conduct now pressed 
upon him, and he felt his blood tingle to his 


hinyers 


11S I 








ends at the degrading threat to which he had subjected 
himself, and which had 1 ule apology and retreat 
ilike impossible. Nor was this all. He was well acquaint 
ed with the purpose and result of s for 


Lady Tonbridge 


acetious 


mer visit to Mrs. Crawley, and had been very 


among his friends on her ladyship’s want of tact; and, 
indeed, among his other motives for his present con 
duct, he had resolved to mortify her, by showing her 
how easy it was to tur ich a woman as Mrs. Mert 
“inside out,” to those who knew how to set about i 
Che smil * malignant received ff 


triumph he n 
her ladyship, completed his « i 
*T can only once mort 
resumed Lord Dulwich, 
I re joice that ’ 
unfounded tales. 
‘On that your lordship will, 
tion,” replied Mrs. Merton. “A 
is all that is needful to set ther 
Che odium attached to 
unless they are 
“ Falsehood and calumny, my lord, derive their 
ing from the character of t » who invent or propa 
ite them; and after what your lordship has just 
1d heard, you can hardly feel surprised at my indiffe1 





whil you have enabl 


the 


disere 





ever, 


ar mada 





often survives them, quickly stifled. 


hi 





She paused a moment, and then continued—“ You 
are well aware, my lord, of the terms on which wealthy 
parvenues, as they are called, and others who want thi 

| prestige of birth or station, are admitted to the society 
ofthe great. The tenure of the feudal vassal was I 
in the comparison ; for, while deprived of his property 


for refusing his fealty, he was left in possession of his 
character; but the modern despotism of ca with 
more pitiful malignity, defames those whom it can no 
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longer plunder. Such,” she eontinued, fixing her flash 








ly Tonbridge, “is the reward of those 
who decline to become despicable in their own eyes, by 
purchasing, with their wealth, the contempt and pity of 
the great. No, my lord, I will not contradict falsehoods 


ing eyes on L 





ind ealumnies which, in a little time, must perish in 
the corruption that begot them. But I beg your lord 


ship’s pardon,” she added, checking rself, “ I meant 





not to trouble you with a detail of my person 7 injuri¢ 3 
and idle complaints 
Lord Dulwich re ed her with increasing curiosity, 





iration. He was astonishe 


not unmingled with 
| man, the object of so much con 


see this singul 


tempt and dislike, thus laying all her adversaries at her 
feet, who should venture into personal collision with her. 

‘T am most happy, Mrs. Merton,” said he, “ that you 
have given me an opportunity of retracting the hasty 


that I have been induced to 


approaching suit terminate as it 


opinions 






fail of the sympathy of all who really 
¥ you. 
‘ | } 1, “c f putting 
he-fid 
W igh so very 
t in balance compared with your own 
N umer film that floats unheeded in the air, 
! l in possibly be lighter.” 


| | A 

ardon me, Mrs. Merton, if I caution you against 
lence which has often ruined a good caus 

ry into total and irremediable 





d 

Her face flushed, as she answered, “I thank you, 
I for u unsel—not the less, because it is 
n lless. Strar » that the words of sympathy and 
kind should sound so new to me, sin [ eame to 
1 splendid inheritance. With your leave, my lord, 
you ill be satisfied of the groundlessness of your ap 
prehensions, on the word of Mrs. Dé lfield herself, who 


ie hou 
questions you may ask, or remove any doubts you ma 
na on th 
ITe paused, | 


is now in the und will willingly answer any 


» subject. 
lous, and then said, “* Your 
rton, are to me, I confe 
1at [ will not longé 
so inexplicable a problem, but will 


itil you shall yourself be pleased to 


utterly 





enig 





patiently wait 
the Gordian 
yntradictions.” 

While he was speaking, she seemed again to have 


cut 


Knot of such a singular medley of « 








fallen into a painful train of She had 
placed her ell n t tabl er forehead 
restit » | ] l, remained r some moment 
silent. 

You will the: knowledge, my lord,” said she, but 
without chan her attitude, “ that these idle reports 
of a lawsuit which is to deprive me of my inheritance 

unworthy of belief, if assured of their falsity by 
Mrs. Delf 1 her i, 

“T should be worse than an idiot to reject such evi 

n 

‘Why, then, behold her, my lord, and be satisfied!” 
She passed one hand across her brow, and with the 

her threw off her 


close cap—the grey ey brow disap 
: n of auburn hair fell in rich 
und shoulders. She arose, and 
dropping the shawl which enveloped her, the face and 

I Mrs. Delfield were disclosed to the astonished 


tu 





peared, and a pr 


1 
heck 


eyes of. her visitors. The metamorphose was effected 
vith such celerity and ease, that it was some moments 
before the exclamation “ Mrs. Delfield! !” broke from 


the lips of all present. 
* Now, my lord,” resumed the lady, as if she had just 
red the room, “ your commands with me—yet stay, 
und let me anticipate your doubts and inquiries, by in 
forming you that Mrs. Crawley has never had any exis 
nee but what I have myself conferred upon her—in a 
the individual who has now the 


vt 
nh 


word 


that 


honour of 











| of course, 


1ddressing you, and her despised, deformed, and calum- 
niated rival, are—one and the same person.” 

“My dear Mrs. Delfield,’ exclaimed his lordship, 
“in solving my doubts on one point, you have doubly 
*xcited them on another,—permit me to ask what could 
have induced you to put this singular deception on your 
friends and the world ? 

“ Of that, my lord, I will willingly inform you—but 
first let me resume my own name”—she touched the 
bell; a servant entered, and withdrawing immediately 
at a sign from his mistress, in a few moments Edgar 
appeared, 

“ Here, sir,” she continued, extending her hand to her 
husband, “is my reason and my apology for the deceit I 
have practised. I need not trouble you with the re 
which first induced me to assume a fictitious character. 
When this young gentleman offered me his hand, after 
I had been instrumental in rescuing him from the rob 
bers, I had a strong and obvious motive enough for 
continuing the deception, for I knew his family 
were poor and designed to marry him to an 
Need I say more. He was effectually dec 
the rest, and when the f the new claimant 
announced, to me in a fit of passionate de- 
spondency, saying that his family had threatened to 
renounce him if he kept his word with me, and repeat 
ing the unmanly calumny and abuse with which they 
heaped me. He now offered to brave the contempt 
of the world, as well as the desertion of 
retire with me to in the 
than break his faith with me; nor was it until our en 
gagement had been sanctified and confirmed at th: 
altar, that he became aware that he was the co-inheritor 
of the Nabob’s +, ealth.” 

Mrs. Merton's fornier marriage had been an unhappy 
one. Hence her resolution, on coming to-her present 
fortune, to test by a fictitious character and claim, the 
faith of the man whom she should select for her second 
husband. The document on which the new claim was 
founded was a genuine one. It had been drawn up by 

1e testator, while the then heir-at-law was yet living, 
who, having died before the will was put into the hands 
of the lawyers to be drawn up in a technical form, the 
paper had been thrown aside and forgotten. The dis 

document, so admirably calculated to aid 


asons 





] 





l 
that 
1 

neiress. 


ed along 





with success 


was came 


his family, and 
North, rather 


ny residence 





covery of this 
Mrs. Delfield in her design, confirmed herin a purpos« 
until then perhaps but half formed. The boldness and 

‘cess of the me abundantly compensated for ob 
jections arising from its somewhat unfeminine character. 

Great was the “ ion” among the circles of 

— shire, when it became known that the odious Mrs. 
Crawley, and the lovely, fascinating, and accomplished 
Mrs. Delfield were one and the same person; and the 
lady had reason to congratulate herself, from the 
nature of the various opinions delivered, that she had 
not discovered her purpose without succeeding in it. 
Admiration, however, at the “ originality ” of the design, 
and the “ genius” with which it had been carried into 
the prevalent feelings, and the objectors 
were, most of them, effectually silenced by cards of in 
vitation to a grand ball and féte to be given at South- 
oaks, in celebration of the late marriage of the fair 
inheritor. Meantime, Lady Tonbridge, whose conduct 
and feelings towards Mrs. Crawley, from the time of her 
ladyship’s first visit to her, being now correctly known, 
found the current of feeling setting in strong 
against her, that she thought i, prudent to take refuge 
in the gaiety and bustle of a London season, after 
which, feeling her supremacy among the circles of 
—— shire to be entirely gone, she retired to the con 
tinent, the common refuge of ruined spendthrifts and 
the baffled votaries of ambition. Mr. Frumpton, who, 
could expect no countenance from the resi- 
dents of Southoaks, took his revenge in a satire; but, 
although written with the poet's usual force and pun 
gency, the sale never reached the fiftieth copy. 


sche 
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sensa 


effect, were 


so 
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settled position that the residents of Southoaks im Pew Books, 
mediately assumed in the county, they would have Yeaes: Peonan, Yadittete: ith ; 

4 | mingled more in society than they actually did; but, "Additions ys «J we M ni ee pie 
| notwithstanding the munificent and extensive hospitality W. Par KE: Dt a ee 

| which they dispensed around them, it was found that Aestngo 

they placed their chief happiness in the society of each 

l] other, and in the care and education of a young and 

| 

| 

| 


] It might have been expected, from the bright and 


We believe this striking book to be from the pen of the || 
author of Alton Locke, the Rey. Mr. Kingsley, a man who |} 
| 





hich of late years 


increasing family, belongs to the new and interesting cl 
has sprung up in the Church of England, and by which || 





some rare and unexpected good has been already done; 





: : : cea the forerunrer, we hope and expect, of still greater benefits 
A MONARCH’S DEATH, | q , f ’ ‘* fey 


| to society. The cl 
Sap at heart with life, and weary,— 





| posed of p rsons wh with t abandoning their faith and 


Future he peless, cold, and dre ary, hureh. have a hearty icq uaintan er and sympat} y with 
I In he ol ine rere token, | mo lern inquiry and speculation, and who, without ] 
n tne worl wa et Pr ] ] 
. oa 5 he alone: ing or des} ising the tra utionary duties im} lL upon tl 


) English priest, share actively in those practical movement 


ingering on death's silent portal; 
Worse that he, with spirit broken, 


- Bitter lot for suffering mortal 
l 


: : 1 
for social reform which are conducted by men y 














> 


Sat upon a kingly throne. | apart from the clerical sphere. Mr. Kingsley, for inst 
though to all appearance a believer in Christ 
Youthful d LyS a sun hine wearing, with rapturous a lmiration of Mr. Carly] and 
Beauteous bride his kingdom sharing, } ptical states of mind with a sympathetic t& : 
I i? hone besneal y . ; ‘ae . : 
l ’ vy ta . | t peaking: which shows how well he knows what is to 1 L 
Po far hin teas 
i wv him wore robes of iss: 
FP cr ny oe ; gis 1on that side of the question, and how | 
While the bridal year was waning, | - - 
&} +) } Inany wi S ma I t Wh lisel " 
She, with meekness uncomplaining, : 
‘ \ t} ul 1 
Brighter worlds of comfort seeking. j x l al fun ns of a pa 
. : } . } yf he cl 4 romoters < t < } 
Left a broken heart in this, aor Ye coe . i 
stablishments recently founded in Lond S 
Lonely 1 vy—by all forsaken, | his name lately in the journals as a speak at al 
Fresh his early memories waken, | of Manchest operatives summoned consider t 
Picturing her sweet face and figure im ; W y lik mor M K 
igh th s orty 
J , igh We mi ts of fort) years is, that there is no ca I I led: in = 2 
Tenderly upon him smiling, ’ ’ 
F ] forming utterances H loes not spa the refor1 
Fancy paints her, gnef beguiling, : , 
Till the truth, in all its rigour, | himself, and that gentleman (ala i t great 
. | y » iohlh« g \ le he lire ; es forth — 
Leaves him nought but fruitless tears. | sinner as his neighbour While he b: forth in 
ti wzainst the manufacturer and tl I il editor. | 
Busy thoughts his bosom thronging, | speaks no less fiercely to the squ ind t pars y 
Sudden rose a fearful longing, is he a hounder on of the 1 classes against th 
As if there all hope was centr’d, but lashes both with sacerdotal impartiality. Intellectuall 
Once more on her face to gaze; withal is a} und has al sympathies tl 
. : 
Quickly to the church he wénded, - wit ied modes nat i and n . 
Down the r igged steps des end l, ' ¢. his social theories a not ‘oinal. his ceptions 
XQ , the vault he enter'd, . . , P 
" 1 a 34 : erua und his styl yiten & i, are lau that wi 
sried the Hh-itG LO raise. 
n 1 against the admin m} fm hich h 
Off it flew. How still within it displays. He may not have solved the } ms, tl 
} ys. _ +] ‘ ne ; ; ] 
Lay that form: and for a minute tion of which he frequently announees in loud 
Life seem'd in the coffin lying, vehement triumph, but the disappointments of 
So unchane'd the well-known face ; life will soon abate iy little self-conc 
Beautiful as sleep, yet calm him, and he will find n t reat tr 
Cunningly the skill’d embalmer, his favourite mast S ¢ ciated as apy in s 
As for ever they were fiying, sai Defeat itself is victor 
Stay’d each tint that life can trace. 1 ] 
. Veast, lik ti S I i ilk l I 
" ‘ lescript f ] i } l 
One last, lingering look is taken ; : , ’ 
And the aged monarch, shaken vita ts sis She ; ! . a 
" y +} lia ‘ \ V Ss 
By the face that never alters are the pt . f all Mr. J . 
| Gazing on in youthful bloom, certain Jean Paulish indistinctness: we hear and 
That sad vision unavailing | his personages as it were through a mist; whi ] 
’ =“? | . , . 
I'urns to leave, but, vigour failing, ever, often magnifies their shapes Mr. Lancelot S$ 
On the very threshold falters, the 1 f i} is intended. we suppose. to 1 
Finding there the welcome tomb. lof t modern intellectual young n. W : 


. , weer ee and serious heart, but a sceptical head, leadir 
liss’d at length,—in fruitless seeking 


Pass the night, and morning breaking, 
Everything their search defying, 


less life of study and distraction which has been 
Rich, well connected, and ugly (a plain-visaged 1 


; : thanks thee, O Mr. gs or that trait al l-hei 
Pill it chane’d his steps were seen,— inks th Ir. Kingsley, for rait in a 


Lifeless, in the vault they found him, Mr. Smith, when the story opens is the occuy 


| With the dead one’s arms around him, tage orné in a southern county, for the convenier it 

1] He had sought the bosom, dying, | ing and fishing which abound in that quarter. H 

|| Where his love had ever been. | lives Squire Luyington (of the old school) with a} N 
i LYoLerr, und two daughters, both of them serious and enchanting i 
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THE CHOLERA OF 18382, 
By 


THE question whether 


CoLonen JoHNsoN. 


Asiatic cholera were conta- 


| gious or not, divided the Faculty pretty equally when 
the disease first appeared in these north-western re 


their il ways. Honoria’s piety takes a practical turn ; 
Argemone's devoutness is of a more fastidious kind, though 
not at all less real;—she swearing ascetically by “the 
r Mr. Smith has a hunting accident, and is brought 
to the squire’s house to be nursed, and when semi-convales 
cent falls in lov of course) and with Argemone, who re 
turns it \ sudden reverse of fortune beggars him, and he 
repairs to London, where, after various shifts, he takes to | 
paint under t guidance of a great and mysterious 
ut Suddenly he is recalled to Argemone’s side, who is 
n her deathbed, sick of typhus caught in one experiment 





| between the two words. 


of Honoria’s kind. Lancelot is made rich by the fortune 
which she leaves him, and returns to London to be con- | 
verted to Christianity by the mysterious artist. 

It is really a ful and serious book, this of Feast, and | 
the plain f work of a story which we have described, 


ntemporary life, well worth an admi 











ring ¢ mpla Indeed, so full is it of rich results of 
genuil 10ught feeling, and of earnest observation, that 
we cant help protesting against its rather trashy and com 
monplace fran Mr. Kingsley may reply that Jean Paul 
is often lia to the same reproach, but might he 

1 warned by Jean Paul's failure? Yet, on the 

and, it must 1} mfessed that it is one of the most 

puzzli iterary problems how the poet is nowadays to pr: 
sel ul 1a if we may use such an expression) in a 
fi S rl roet] his highest moods removes his 
pers into an airy ideal region, remote from the vul- 
4 s of the actual, but Mr Kingsley is not a Goethe 
n r would the actualities with which he deals bear such 


isk- 


and the reader will be 
of the book 


» growing abstruse 


drift and nature \ question 











to answer, for the title is an apt one l who could 
yeast But 1 may say briefly (for it is less to 
ri Mr. Kingsley and his book, than to draw attention 

















to both, that we I writing), that its aim is to portray 
the possible convers f selfishness, whetl xwccompanied 
or not by theological lief, into self-sacrif Che bel 

i roin l iscet piety, and 1 auty and 
va l gifts is h. for | levoutness ‘iis cent 1 in her 
self, and S y wh wre l inmates of her father’s 
cottages attract her thoughts that her nature reaches its 
highest 1 iness. It is by something of a similar process 
intensified by personal suffering, that the hero likewise is 
purified, and attains at last the serene enjoyments of an 
appreciation of art, and the possessi f a living faith. 

l'o thos ested in the subject of subjects, the social 
condition of t people, the vivid sketches in ] of the 
manne nd fe f Ex h peasantry, will furnish 
food for serious 1 Alt r it is a remarkabl 
I k ¥ 

N { 





of our way of edu- 
yur youn entlemen wer¢ 
of the dead languages 





SENSE AND FAITH. 

As it was aptly said by one of Plato’s school the 
of man resembles the sun, which openeth and revealeth the 
terrestial glol but o and the cel 


sense 


bscureth concealeth 


les- 
tial; ’’ so doth the sense discover natural things, but darken 
and shut up divine rherefore, attend God's will as him- 
self openeth it, and give unto faith that which unto faith 
belongéeth; far mor wrthy it is to believe, than to think 
or know, considering that in knowledge. as we now art 
capable of it, the mind suffereth from inferior natures ; but 
in all belief it suffereth from a spirit which it holdeth 


rior and more authorized than itself—Bacon 


supe 


1 of business in their | 


| fected clothes ; 


gions. I believe, at the present time, most of the phy 
sicians say, that the disease is not contagious,. but only 
infectious. I wish these learned doctors would specify 
precisely the difference between diseases contagious 
and those infectious. I understand that if a disease 
upon one person communicates itself to other persons 
coming near the sufferer, the disease is both contagious 


| and infectious, if there be any distinction of meaning 


Dr. Johnson makes the terms 
convertible, defining the one by the other, and that 
reciprocally. 

My own unprofessional notion of the difference be 
tween the two terms (if-any) is, that contagious means 
catching or taking by contact; and infectious means 
communicating by a tainted efluvium; yet after all, 
when the matter comes to be sifted, it resolves itself 
into one fact, viz., that certain diseases spread and 
multiply, epidemically, by their effects produced upon 
the surrounding atmosphere. I am aware that a notion 
once obtained, that certain contagious diseases, such as 
smallpox, &c., were only communicated by touching, or 
coming in tangible contact with the patient or his in- 
but this is only a vulgarism, long since 
exploded by the learned. 

It is now generally understood that contagion is at 
mospherie, or rather depends upon an infection of the 
atmosphere, the disease being taken either by respira 
tion, through the pores, or both. 

Some of the Faculty delight to speculate on the pre 
disposing causes of particular diseases, professing to 


| find them in the state ofsthe atmosphere, as affected 





by different sorts of malaria. For my part, by the best 
observation I have been able to make upon the subject 
in various climates, I do not perceive those nice dis 
tinctions for which these speculative theorists contend. 
Decaying or putrescent matter, both vegetable and ani 
mal, sends out its effluvium, and taints the atmosphere 
around, filling it with a virus, which, when inhaled for 
any length of time, communicates disease to the blood 
through the lungs, by inspiration. 

[ think, also, that through the pores this virus may 
enter into the system. In general, its first manifesta- 
tion is in the stomach and the organs of the biliary se- 
cretions, affecting also the brain by sympathy. But I 
am not aware that this miasma, or atmospheric poison, 


| is different in quality in different years, but only diffe 
| rent in degree or intensity. 


Why it manifests itself in 
one disease this year, and in another disease next year, 
as, for instance, now in bilious fever, then in typhus, 
and again in dysentery or cholera-morbus, is deter 
mined, I think, by the degree of the virus—its greater 
intensity increasing the malignity of the complaint. 

As Asiatic cholera is an exotic in northern and wes 
tern’Europe, I very much doubt whether it would ever 
appear here, without two causes concurring. 

For instance, should that pestilential and fatal malady 
break out in this metropolis the Coming season, attended 
with all its malignity and fatal effects, as it did in 1832, 
I should say, first, that the atmosphere was surcharged 
with malaria to an uncommon degree; and, second, 
that some one who had been exposed to the disease 
had come here from abroad, and who, being taken ill 
with it here, had communicated it to others. I deny 
that cholera would spread here to much extent, by one 


| person coming from abroad with it, and dying here, 


unless the atmosphere were surcharged by unwhole 
some éruvie. 

On the other hand, I maintain that it would not 
break out here at all, unless some one brought it. I 
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have often been in countries where miasmata were four 
fold more prevalent than in England, and yet no cholera 
appeared till some one brought it from a cholera region, 
and then it wonld spread like wildfire among the people. 

The Faculty may not agree with me in what I have 
here said; and yet my faith is founded on observation 
and experience. 

Suppose I illustrate the theory by facts falling under 
my own observation in 1832. 

Early in September of that year, I made a journey 
from New York to Buffalo, and thence up Lake Erie to 
Detroit. The great steamer Daniel Webster had just 
been completed; and we started out from Buffalo har 
bour with more than 600 passengers on board of her 

What a diversity of character and nationality will b: 
found congregated on board one of those floating arks, 
navigating that thoroughfare to the Far West! Ir 
member noticing on that occasion, Englishmen, with 
ruddy faces, stately, taciturn manners, and strongly 
bound boxes, heavy with golden coin, bent on exploring 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and [llinois, in search of good land 
and good fortune :—Scotchmen, shrewd, calculating, 
and foreseeing, determined to find a country more 
fertile than their heathery hills, whereon to plant their 
families :—Swiss, inured to the rough hardships of thei: 
native cantons, and nurtured amid the storms of the 
Alps—more plausible ‘than civilized—more rough than 
honest, prepared to encounter the rude rebuffs and 
trying privations incident to a forest life:—Frenchmen, 
though now in circumstances of marked 
their luxurious land of vines, and the dulcet sweets of 
the queen of Europe, still kept gay, 
frivolous, by a flow of volatile spirits which misfortunes 
cannot damp, poverty abate, nor hardships subdue:- 
Italians, whose puppet-shows and tricks in the black 
art had fallen at a discount in the hackneyed walks of 
Europe, now counting on astonishing the nations of 
the Far West by those frivolous and deceptive trifles 





| a notion of a Southern 





contrast trom | 


cheerful, and | 


| coloured servants, two males and on¢ 
| dance, whe 
| haps I should n 


Irishmen, whose blarney, poverty, and rags, are known | 


land, but whos¢ 
all nations 
where they wander not 
musket, the axe, or 
waiters, di 
they get fo 
coat like a 
a tradesman, and the patches are loose 
Down-East Yankee families and Yankee pedlars, who 
will thrive upon a bare rock, sell wooden nutmegs, and 
skin flints at a profit, and guess and question you out of 
all your secrets, and cypher you out of your Christian 
name before your face; and then each buy a farm in 
the bush, with the money they made out of you while 
on a voyage up the western lakes. 

But among others whom I noticed on board the 
Daniel Webster, was « party from 
Carolina, who more especially engaged my 
European reader! I fear thou art in ignorance of tl 
character of the slave-holding nabobs of the Southern 
States of North America. Thou hast read and heard 
of the negro-driver, the lash, the scourge, the toil, and 
and blood of African slavery; and thou hast 
burned with indignation at the whites of the South, for 
continuing this inhuman practice; but thou reflectest 
not that this curse was fastened upon the Southern 
Colonists by a policy and a power over which they had no 


renius and wit 
wander (and God knows 
ready to wield the spade, the 
shillelagh, or to become cler] 


in every captivate 


wherever the 


draymen, cooks, or footmen, so bi 


tchers, b 
ul, a drap o' the cratur, and a long-tailed 
; 


yintleman, though it be the cast-off tunic of 


at the elbow:- 


ton, South 


attention. 


sweat, 


control, and could not resist; and such is their climate, | 


such their present effeminate habits, such the binding 
power of law and moral obligation, compelling masters 
to support the age and infancy, the diseased and infirm 
of the slave race, that they know not how to rid them 
selves of the evil, which they feel to be such in a two-fold 
greater degree than do the abolitionists. I hate slavery 
from my very soul; but from an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, 1 am bound to say, I pity the slave 
owners more than I blame them. 





| comfortable as 


| seated together under the canvass-awning 


But I was speaking of the character of the Southern 
patricians, irrespective of slavery. Europe has no si 
militude by which we can illustrate by comparison. 
Neither the phlegmatic stability of the Dutch, the 
penetrating philosophy of the Scotch, the self-posses- 
sion and self-confidence of the English, the magisterial 
stiffness and ancestral pride of the Spanish, the polished 
show and élite gallantry of the French, the designing 
plausibility of the Italian, nor the thoughtless effer 
vescence, brave spirit, and profligacy of the Irish, fur 
nish any characteristic parallels by which I can convey 
gentleman. 

So far as I know the world, these patricians of the 
South are sui generis—a people by themselves; as 
much distinguished from the Yankees of the Northern 
States, as were the ancient Romans from the Celts. 

Imagine a human being all generosity, sincerity, and 
credulity; without the least policy, disguise, selfishness, 
or hypocrisy; ready to spend and be spent for you; 
never condescending to suspect you of the least sinister 
motive in anything you may require of him; and yet 
proud, chivalrous, jealous of honour, one who will shoot 
you in a duel in a moment, if you offer the least insult 
to him; but while on good terms, quiet and gentle as a 
lamb, and simple as a little child. Such is a millionaire 
f the Southern States—such his wife, sons, and daugh- 
ters—save that the shooting is reserved to the men. 

There were aboard our steamer a gentleman, his 
lady, two sons, a daughter, and an affianced lover of 
the latter, who was admitted and caressed in the family, 
suitably to that relation, and as accorded by the con 
fiding and hospitable Southerners. 

Besides the ladies and gentlemen, there were three 
female in atten 
European readers, per 


1 


Afmican slaves. 


ym, for the sake of my 


‘t designate as Slaves 


dark-skinned domestics were much 
petted by their masters and mistresses; and it would 
be well for the labouring class of England were they as 


or no slaves, thes« 


these favoured servants. 


Mary Talmour, the affianced young lady above no 
ticed, was the favourite of the ship’s company. Her 





sweetness of disposition and bland kindness were dif. 
fused throughout floating community 

fowls and pigeons on board—ay, even thi 

were won over to her, by the crumbs fed t 
her own delicate hand. Irrational brutes fé he power 
of kindness; and by an instinctive facult ceive and 
the gushings of a warm heart. The old 


whol 











appreciate 
she-goat read the yearnings of such a heart through 
Mary Talmour’s soft blue eyes. 


1an loveliness and domestic 


group of Southerners, when 


O, what a picture of hm 
happiness was this little 
t shading the 
deck, just as trembling in the gates of 
the west,” at the close of w first day's sail Not a 
us upon the face of the waters. The long 
ks of burning light were reflected in golden hues, 
us the descending orb threw 


© Sun Was “* 








ripple 
stres 


l his departing glory in 
slanting rays over the mirrored surface of the lake. It 
was the Sabbath of the year, and the vigil-hour of that 
Sabbath; when all Nature is still, and pensive, and 
solemn; and the soul, subdued by hallowing thoug! 
communes with the Creator :—if, indeed, some lovely 
creature of earth do not intervene to appropriate the 
devotion. In such case, it becomes the hour of love 
of love sublimated, romantic, and intense; and I can 
not deny that this sacred hour became such to Charles 
Irving and Mary Talmour, while sitting under that 
canvass-awning, facing the setting sun, and hand in 
hand. But the polished and benevolent father, mother, 
and brothers, sitting around, and charmed with th: 
chaste and sincere affection manifested by the betrothed 
couple, made it a lovely picture of humanity, resembling 
the scenes of primeval innocence, ere our progenitors 
revolted from their Maker. 
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I ought to have said before, though perhaps not too 


late now to say, that, among the passengers, I noticed | 
two Portuguese strollers on board, who appeared to | 


keep together quite separate from the rest of the com- 
pany. When all had retired, and nothing was heard but 
the puff of the steam, and the labouring work of the 
paddles, a bustle was made near the companion-way, 
and the groans. of human distress aroused many of us 
from our berths, and brought us to the spot. As we 
huddled around, the light of a lamp was shining on the 
countenance of one of these strollers from Portugal, 
prostrate upon the deck. But, good heavens! what a 
countenance! Naturally swarthy, sinister, and un 
lovely, it had now become livid, cadaverous, and fright- 
fully distorted,—the eyes wild, bleared, anxious, rest- 
less, hopeless,—lips deadly pale and quivering; and 
the whole frame convulsed, as if in excruciating anguish. 
A physician was at once summoned from his berth, 
and no sooner had he looked at the suffering man, than 
by impulse, rather than from prudence, he exclaimed,— 
“ My God! Asratrc CHoLEeRA!!” 

The alarm spread like electricity through the dense 
population of that floating ark; and as God would have 
it, a stiff breeze had sprung up from the west, the 
waves began to roll in resistance to the power of the 

am; and what with the alarm and the motion of the 
vessel, one after another of the company was seized 
with sickness. Before midnight, all had left their 
berths, and those among us accustomed to travel by 
water were fully employed in taking gare of the sick. 
Before day light, the foreigner first taken ill was a corpse ; 
and his companion had passed the retching stage, and 
was in the collapsed state of Asiatic cholera. Among 
the attendants immediately around these sufferers, was 
the coloured male servant of Miss Talmour. Mary 
had approached the scene sufficiently near to witness 
the distress of the dying man. Her heart melted with 
pity and Christian tenderness, as she charged Cesar to 
do all in his power for the miserable men. Cesar 
obeyed, as well from the impulse of humanity in his 
own soul, as from a sense of duty to a mistress whom 
he loved. 

But what 
pects on the nd day 
sky were obscured by flit 
by a strong wind, coming directly a-head. 

the steam met with such a 
tumbling waves, that could make but 
way. This unnatural m of the of itself 
would have produced general sea-sickness on board, 
f other « But, it became pain 
fore ond night that the symptoms 
d cases were fast assuming those 


a melanch 


SECK 


ily reverse came over our pros 
our voyage! The sun and 
ting and rolling clouds, driven 
The power 
from the 


little head- 


ol resistance 
we 
vessel 


ouon 


Irrespective 0 ses. alas ! 
fully evident be t 
il than a hund: 
of Asiatic cholera. 
Among others, I sa 
a blanket on de ck, 
agony quite too teariu 
I saw more. I saw the lovely, delicate 
holding up the head of the coloured 
nistering potions prepared by her ow: 
scribed by the physician. Her interfered 
prevent this exposure of her life; father, mother, 
brothers, and lover, with eyes full of tears, pleaded with 
this ngel to relinquish her post, they 
wept and sobbed like a 
in his 
n given over to 


1e set 
of more 
the faithful Cesar stretched 
retching and writhing in 


ful to belong to sea-sickness. 


- 
an 
But 
Mary ‘Talmour 
man, and admi 
1 hands, as pre 
to 


upon 


} 
ends 


he 


ministering 
offering to take her place. Sl 
¢] ild, as she re pli d thus :- 
arms, and nursed me b 
death by my physicians in my native land, and would 
God forgive should I now abandon my faithful 
benefactor in his extremity?” 

The appeal was irresistible; and the whole southern 
party grouped around the strug 


—* Cesar carried me 


ack to life wh: 


me 





waves, running mountains high, were wreathing and 
beating in awful fury against our craft, and ever and 
anon making broad sweeps over the deck. The noble 
steamer creaked and groaned in every joint, and, like 
some monstrous animal struggling in convulsions, it 
laboured and shook as it encountered the angry 
element. Then was an hour when frail humanity felt 
how impotent are finite mortals in their mightiest 
efforts and works, to resist or encounter the power of 
Omnipotence. As night set in, the ravages of the fatal 
malady had increased to an appalling degree. Already 
the decks were strewn with the dead and dying; and 
many had been washed overboard by the waves. In 
the cabins new cases of cholera were reported every five 
minutes, until it was calculated that more than three 
hundred had been attacked, and amongst the rest were 
Mr. and Madame Talmour, their daughter Mary, and 
one of the sons. Charles Irving as yet had escaped; 
and his attentions to his betrothed and her parents 
were painfully incessant and unremitting. But neither 
the anxious solicitude of dearest friends, the skill of 
the physician, nor the prayers of all on board, could 
stay the plague, or save from death. 

As the sun arose the next morning, the storm had 
died away, and the sky was clear of clouds; but the 
ground-swell gave to our vessel a most painful and un- 
pleasant motion. But, oh! how shall I describe the 
heartrending spectacle everywhere presented on board 
that ill-fated craft! Dead bodies were strewn all over 
the decks; dying men, women, and children were 
clinging to the shrouds and bulwarks with the convul- 
sive grasp of death. Leaning over the taffrail and bul- 
warks, reclining across the main end of the bowsprit, 
and so across the coils of ropes and chains, were many 
victims in the collapsed state of cholera, with haggard, 
distorted features, and convulsed limbs, anxious, de 
spairing, and appalled by the fearful mementos of death 
strewn around them. 

It was reported that Mr. and Mrs. Talmour were no 
more—the lovely Mary was in her last agonies; and 
Charles Irving, frantic with grief, had just been seized 
by the premonitory symptoms. One son had happily 
escaped; the other was under the effects of opium, and 
his case hanging in doubt. 

An order was now issued that all the dead bodies be 
cast overboard. It was carried into effect as to all on 
deck; but when the men entered the cabin to execute 
the order there, Charles Irving leaped from his berth, 
resolved to prevent the removal of the cold clay of 
lovely Mary’s parents. He stood in his night-robe, all 
trembling and convulsed with the disease; but he stood 
resolute and menacing, with compressed lips, undaunted 
eye, and clenched fists, ready to offer firm resistance. 
The men reported the case to the captain and physician, 
who now hurried down the companion-way. As they en 
tered the cabin, Mary Talmour, with a deep groan, gave 
up the ghost! Charles Irving, relaxing from his firm 
position, sprang to the cot of the dead Mary, threw 
himself down by her side, passionately embraced the 
insensible clay, and exclaimed—“ Welcome death! the 
last link that binds me to earth is broken!” His voice 
vas hushed by a spasmodic fit. Capt. Gordon wept like 
a child. Doctor Little covered his eyes with his hands 
and both together left the cabin in silence. 

We were now steering into the port of Cleveland, a 


town situate on a high sandy bluff in Ohio; but the 
alarm of cholera had reached that place before us. 


gling sufferer, til] his | 


eyes were sealed up in death, and he struggled no more. | 


But as the day waned, oh! what a fearful prospect 
was before us for the coming night! The storm had 
increased to a careering tempest, 





Several cases had there appeared, as being brought 
from New Orleans, vid Cincinnati; and, in the terror of 
the moment, the town authorities had adopted an or 
dinance, prohibiting all vessels sailing on the lake 
from landing at their harbour till the plague was staid. 
Ve saw a guard stationed upon the wharf; and the 


| above-named order was signalled from the harbour; 


the white-capped | 


so that we had no discretion, and shaped our course to 
Sandusky Bay, near the head of the lake, The town 























of Sandusky stands on low ground, but a few feet 
elevated above the face of the lake. The country 
around, though very rich in soil, is essentially un 
healthy; and even in absence of cholera, you run th 
risk of bilious or typhus fever, by landing at that port 
in the month of September. But alas! Asiatic cholera 
had found its way from Cincinnati into this sickly town 
previous to our arrival; and the people, terrified and 
alarmed beyond measure, had locked up their houses 
and fled, leaving the town to malaria, pestilence, desola 




















ceremony, he proclaimed in all the pathos of Christian || 
tion, silence, and death. On taking one melancholy | | volence, thus :—“ Fellow mortals! follow me: and ||} 
look at this deserted town, we instinctively drew back | I will provide the best asylum in my power ! On |] 
from the shore as from the region and shadow of death, | saying this, he turned quickly on his heels, and leaped /} 
and moved forward to the mouth of Detroit river. By | ashore. All who were able, and could be spared from || 
the time we entered that deep still stream, the oppos | the sick and dying, obeyed by instinct; and within ten |} 
tion of Charles Irving to any mode of burial of his minutes the doors of the prin thedral were open 
Charleston friends or himself had ceased. His love, | both above and below; building, capabl 
his chivalry, his hopes, and anxieties, were at an end. | of holding two thousand persons, was placed at the 
He breathed his last, supported bya faithfulfemale slave, | disposal of the s1 Carts, wagons, wheelbarrows, 
before we reached the river. The son who had been | and sedans, were at once in requisition, to remove the 
under the influence of opium never rallied; he ceased from the vessel to the consecrated hospital; whil 
to breathe, after lying some time in a comatose state ; lf ty or fifty nuns were seen hurrying along th 
wnd the mortal remains of five of this interesting | \ beds, mattresses, blankets, sheets, and I 
family were committed to the water tosether, near th: | upon their heads and shoulders, for the cathedral. 
mouth of that dark deep stream. | It was not half an hour after we first saw this en 
In steaming the twenty-two miles from this point to | g md be lent prelate, before every pat 
the city of Detroit, many more bodies of those who had | aboard our steamer was in a large, clean, ventilated 
died in the short space of two hours were enyeloped in | hospital, with clean beds and sheets, and having medi 
the same watery shroud. |} cines prescribed by the bishop and physician in con 
We reached Detroit, the ient stronghold of the | junction, and administered by the faithf who |} 
Jesuits, just as the setting sun was tinging the spires of | all turned nurses | ] \ l of } 
the town, and casting his sickly rays on tl symbo!s Never in my day have I n so Iden ud 
of woe hung over t city, and displayed at half-mast on 4 tra lormatiol r tl I P. 
shipping in harbour. H Was a y having more Protestants in it at 
But we had come to another city of desolation and | ti un R ul Here was an immense ship 
Not a human beu va n in the streets, pany of Protestants, awfully sufferir by a visita 
the quay, or on the squares. The doors we ll | tion from the Almighty ; but not a Protestant could | 
locked, the shutters were d the shoy id | und in the place to administer the least relief. Thx 
1 the green blinds at the dw ng-houses, te l ! l closed-—not a rist-shop was open—every 
hin, were tokens of non-ad tance Wi I ) tor had vanished as by enchantment; yet a Roman 
« had actually been in the city or no, before our | ( l priest flung open the doors of the house con 
rival, I could never ascertain; but that it was sweep ited to God » admit Protestants in l t} 
r off thousands to the ve three days afterwards is tag s malady '/—he supplied the medicines f 
melancholy fact, which the tombstones of ir wh private st s—he marshalled his nuns to ! 
teries abundantly testif However, by some means 01 ring angels—he himself beca pl in 
other—and how I have never yet learned—t itelli- | nurse, menial servant, and errand-boy for the living; 
rence of our sad condition on board the steamer had | and then became the holy man of God to impart ghostly 
reached the city ere we touched at the landing-pla consolation to the dying; and then t nsecrate tl 
L need not say that the alarm spread throughout the | resting-plac the dead, holy pra 
town was fearful, of which we met with too n tions s of tl leparted 
proofs, as we vainly sought a refuge. [am no Pay My education and predil 
\ few of us, who had gone on shore for this purpose, | all ultra-I nt. Nay, more, I abhor tl 
had just returned disappointed, and were reporting th fait} ht in by the R unists, and look 
condition of the city, when, for the first time, I saw a | t pt uy t] frivolous ce1 nial which they desi¢ 
human being on the quay, who, running rather than | nat ] rship of God é vhen detailing matters 
walking, was directing his course to our vessel. | hic under 1 wn obs ition, I shall speak tru 
looked again, and he wore the black satin apron usual to facts. Bigotry has not so fast a hold on me as to 
high ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church. induce me to withhold th nowledgment of merit 
[ looked onee more, and recognised in the prelate a | wl tis due, ¢ pp truth for the ike of 
gentleman whom I had heard preach in the Fy any sectarian pa 
language at the Cathedral of Baltimore some years [ left Detroit within a few days after my arrival, 
before, and whom I had subsequently seen and heard | having, by the mercy of God, escaped the cholera. 1 
speak in the Representative Hall of Congress, at uw by the newspap thi eks afterwards, that 
Washington, as the delegate of Michigan territory, | Bishop Richards continued his unwearied attention to 
before that peninsula was admitted as a free State into | the sick in his cathedral, bo night and by da 
the Union. until he fell a victim to the scourge. He tr 
In short, the man running toward us was no other | umphed on his deathbed, exclaiming,—“‘ I have foug] 
than the Right Rev. Dr. Richards, the Roman Catholic | the good fight; I have finished my course with jos 
Archbishop of the Canadas and Michigan. This name | I have kept the faith; and henceforth there is laid up 
is not our English Richards ; but pronounced Re-chards, | for me a crown of glory, which the righteous Judg 
placing the accent on chards, giving it the sound of | will give me at that day.’ ” ‘ 


l 
a in father, and the first syllable the sound of long « 
It is a French name, and the archbishop was born and 
educated to the church in Paris, and sent over as an 
ordained missionary to the region where afterwards h 


attained his high distinction. 









| characters—he came as an angel of mercy to humanity 




















































Che learning of this prelate was immense, both in 
yhysies and metaphysics; and it was difficult to tell 

herein he most excelled, whether as a physician to 
the body or the soul, or as an enlightened and most 
splendid orator in the halls of legislation. 

But he came to our forlorn vessel in none of these 





1. distress. He flew, rather than ran, from the wharf 
» the docks; and without waiting for introduction or 



































When at Detroit a few years afterwards, I was curious 


to see what memento to Christian benevolence was 





displayed upon the tombstone of the archbishop. I 
he fore part of the epitaph was dictated 
] t is :—the latter part was 


by himself when in extrem 
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insisted upon to be added by his successor, If my 
memory serves me, it reads thus :— 
“J. Richards, a servant of servants ; 
Obit, Oct. 2, 1832, et. 58. 


He rests from his labour, and his works do follow him.” 





CHILDHOOD AND AGE. 
Ace in its plenitude of power 
Looks proudly back on childhood's hour, 
And scorns the little hopes and fears 
Could move it then to smiles or tears. 
Yet well we know the glistening hoard, 
By age through years of sorrow stor'd, 
Hath not a charm the heart to bless 
Like childhood’s dream-wrought happiness. 


And what the friends of after-days 
To these dear ones whom love arrays 
In warm unfading hues, ere youth 
Hath learnt of life the sadder truth ? 
Vain is the lore in cloister learn'’d, 
And worldly wisdom hardly-earn’d,— 
Though all the present and the past 
To them give up their treasures vast— 
Beside the glowing fancies bright, 

ty heaven in its own lines of light, 
Still broken oft and undefin'd, 
Portray’d upon the infant mind! 


Oh, for the simple faith that dare 
To trust the lip that spake so fair, 
And thought the beautiful was still 
Untainted by the touch of ill! 
Yet heart, take hope ; may dawn a day 
When childhood shall again bear sway, 
More blest than infancy of earth— 
For age shall know that better birth! 
Frirz. 





SCHILLER’S ISABELLA OF MESSINA. 


By Parson FRANK. 


Wirn the exception of the never-completed Demetrius, 
probably none of the dramas of Schiller with 
which ordinary readers are less familiar than The Bride 
The character of the piece and mode of 
The | 


play is neither classical nor romantic, but an attempted 


there is 


of Messina. 
treatment may be sufficient to account for this. 


It is an elaborate specimen of 
dramatic syncretism ; a compound of elements but in 
differently qualific d to coalesce. It blends, or proposes 
to blend, together the chivalric faith of Christendom, 
the religious influence of Islam, and the mythology of 
ancient Paganism. It is thus an anomaly in the lite 
rature to which it belongs; in spirit and structure it 
stands alone, having but a left-handed affinity to any 
r xisting representative of tragedy,—whether the sculp- 
turesque grandeur of Aischylus and his two successors, 
or the plastic imitations of Racine and Corneille, or 
Calderon's gorgeotts spectacles, or the national catho- 
licism of our own myriad-minded Shakspeare. In this 
drama of a Christian era, Schiller introduces, and gives 
emphatic prominence to, a chorus modelled in the 
Greek type. The province of the chorus, according to 
his doctrine, is, reflection amid the conflicts of passion. 
The individual units of the chorus are merged in an 
ideal whole; and this company of minds, speaking by 
their leader, or Corypheus, forsakes the contracted 
sphere of the incidents to dilate over past and future, 
over distant ages and peoples, and humanity at large; 
to deduce the grand resuits of life, and give expression 
to the lessons of wisdom: thus furnishing repose to the 
action of the piece—that beautiful and lofty repose 


fusion of the twain. 











| perfect night. 
| of the 





which is characteristic of true genius.* It is no great 
marvel if a nineteenth-century poet failed to fascinate 
nineteenth-century readers bya revival or reconstruction 
of this ideal quire. If he had given unrestricted license 
to those resuscitated choristers—endowing them with 
their ancient constitutional rights—and making the old 
fellows dance all the while they prosed or poetized 
away, just as they did in the good old times, he would 
have tickled boxes, pit, and gallery into a guffaw, which 
explosion might have hurt the feelings of Schiller 
himself, as well as of the respectable singing-men 
required by their Coryphean police-sergeant to “ keep 
moving.” As it was, they only excited a yawn; but that 
has been known to tell as fatally against tragedy as a 
laugh itself:—the laugh transmutes tragedy into 
comedy, and extracts enjoyment from the change ; while 
the yawn is denied even this “very tragical mirth.” An 
accomplished critic observes, that Schiller, in his 
management of the chorus, has totally mistaken the 
spirit of the ancients, since he has given to each of the 
hostile brothers (Manuel and Cesar) a division of the 
choral society, which, being thus divided against itself, 
cannot stand, but ceases to be a true chorus, which 
should express “ the voice of human sympathy and con- 
templation, elevated above all considerations of a per- 
sonal kind.”+ Schiller had indeed endeavoured to 
forestall this objection, by remarking, that in his play 
such disunion occurs only where the chorus acts as a 
real person or an unthinking multitude, never where it 
is ideal, and accordingly one and entire.t But had he 
charmed never so wisely, he could hardly have found 
his subject other than an unruly evil at this time of 
day. And the result is, that we are less moved by the 
Braut von Messina as a whole, than its occasional 
beauties deserve. Had he presented the story in a dif. 
ferent shape, strengthening and ramifying the main 
plot by additional action, and inflicting upon us a lighter 
burthen of didactic matter, his Bride might have held 
up her head with the proudest of her kindred, instead 
of having to take the veil, as seems now to be her 
literary lot. 

Although it is around Beatrice that the interest of 
the drama is gathered, her mother Isabella occupies a 
far more prominent place in the action, and focalizes 
(so to speak) the burning rays of passion engendered 
by the strange fire of destiny. Mournfully fallacious is 
the name of Beatrice—a non beatd; Infelice is the 
true name of this fore-doomed daughter of sorrow, over 
whose innocent head the thunder-cloud that death only 
can bid “ Peace, be still,” blackens more and more unto 
perfect darkness, grows more and more gloomy unto 
But she is passive amid the hurly-burly 
whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth—a child in inexperience and de- 
pendent meekness ; whereas Isabella displays that 
resolute will, that promptness to grapple with fate, that 
impatience of adverse decrees, that self-sufficing ear- 
nestness of purpose, which pertain to a higher order of 
dramatic character. 

The story is a singularly painful, and in some degree 
revolting, one. Isabella, at the opening of the tragedy, 
is a newly-made widow. Messina mourns its lord— 
whose two sons revive the bitter strife of Eteocles and 
Polynices, when the anathema on the royal house of 
(Edipus was working its dreadful way. Don Manuel 
and Don Cesar grew in joyous promise from the bloom 
of childhood to years of manly vigour—* but in their 
secret hearts sprang up a deadly mutual hate,” of mys- 
terious origin but unmitigable fierceness,—a hate that 
spurned all kindred ties, and thirsted ever and ever 
more for unnatural revenge. While their father yet 


storm — unconscious 





* See Schiller’s Essay on the Use of the Chorus in Tragedy 
+ A. W. Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, Lect. XXX. 
( Black's). 


{ Essay: ut supra, 
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lived, his authority effectually controlled these 
spirits, though brooding malice the while sat unap 
peased in the depths of their “dark bosoms.” 
sooner, however, was he dead, than the smouldering 


embers shot forth a towering flame, and the two brothers | 
stained the palace with blood, arming and inciting the | 


citizens against one another, until faction ‘wasted the 
land, and the quarrel of the princes became the quarrel 
and “ resistance unto blood” of an entire people. 

Long before this sad crisis, the mother of Manuel 
and Cyesar—noble in all except their undefinable an 
tipathies—had borne also a daughter, Beatrice. 
the father dreamt of a lily all in flames between two 
laurels, which it involved in fiery destruction; and an 
Arabian oracle had interpreted the dream as symbolic 


of the ruin of the house of Messina, consequent upon | 


the birth of a daughter. Accordingly, no sooner had 


Beatrice seen the light, than her sire commanded that | 


she should be drowned. Isabella, aided by a faithful 
servant (Diego), snatched the infant from death, and 
concealed her in asecluded sanctuary, never seeing her 
again to this hour, but maintaining a correspondence 
with her, under a feigned name and station, by 
the same trusty confidant. 
Just before Beatrice was 
dream, and 
than her husband's :— 


born, Isabella, too, had a 
one 


we. she 
An infant, fair as of celestial kind, 
Chat played upon the soon from the 
A lion rushed, and from his gory jaws 
Caressing, mm the infant's iap let fall 
His prey, new-caught; then thro’ the 
An eagle, and with fond caress alik« 
Dropt from his claws a trembling kid; and both 
l at the infant's feet, a gentle 
A monk, whose counsel Isabella was wont to seek, in 
terpreted this vision of a daughter sent to re 
the mother’s pains by reconciling the otherwise im 
placable brothers. 

But we feel from the 
darkest is the truest. 


Grass ; 
air down swept 
Cower ¢ 


pai 


first that of the two oracles the 


The sombre atmosphere of 


ancient tragedy, deepened, not cleared, by the outspread | 


wines of 
hand they 
destined woes; we | 


Fate, environs a devoted family ; f 
cannot see, stretched forth to fulfil pre 
year a voice they cannot hear—oh, 
that they could but hear it, at least in this their day! 
telling out 
written within and without with lamentation and mourn 

ing. 

In the first 
the elders of Messina state to 
witness and welcome the return of mutual 
amity and confidence—the promised result of her sup- 
pliant distracted cries, continued 


* grey fathers of the 
her sons in 


rill to her prayers and tears 

The of Nature 
Meanwhile sh« despatched Diego to the old cloistered 
sanctuary, commissioning him to bring home the da 
ling absentee who for so many years has found there a 
shrine and resting-place. 
with their followers ; the pleadings of Isabella are re 
newed for some time unsuccessfully ; she exhorts them 
by the holy ties of blood, and the pathos of maternal 
anguish—she adjures them, with somewhat of Volum 


voice answer'd in their breasts. 


nia’s reproachful dignity, by the horrid images of war, | 


and the desolations of poor groaning Messina. They 


relent at last, and when once 
and generosity and love. 
reveal their dearest Manuel relates how in 
the chase he has met, far from cities and men, a fair 
young nun, to whom his soul is pledged—a girl con 
signed in infant innocence to the retreat near which 
the ardent hunter met her—and already has he secretly 
borne her thence to Messina, concealing her for a few 


secrets. 





hot | 
| the peace of the state fully established, he can produce 
No | 


means of 


which foreshadowed happier issues 


compence | 


we set ii 


their fleeting hours, from a book of doon, | 


scene, Isabella has summoned together | 


Manuel and Cesar approach muses dejecte dly on the 


intercourse is restored, | 
each would fain outdo the other in self-condemnation | 
They open their hearts, and | 


hours in a “sequestered garden’s tranquil bound,” till, 


the timid maiden as his royal bride. Ceesar, too, has 
his love-tale. At the recent funeral of his father he 
stood beside a stranger lady, “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
who 

With magic spells 
enthralled his beir 


impalpable 
1g ; 


To sense, 


and though no words passed between them, Cesar felt 
within him the “ spark of love, that on the soul bursts 


| like the lightning’s flash, and mounts in flame, when 
But |} 


kindred bosoms meet.” Alas, both brothers have knit 


| their souls to the same maiden, and she is——Beatrice. 


Isabella is hitherto untroubled by apprehensions of 
evil. But Diego enters with terror-fraught looks, and 
announces that Beatrice is missing from the convent. 


Declare 
Thy message! Speak, by all the saints! 
What has befallen ? 

Don MANnvetr Where is my sister? 
[hou harbinger of ill! 

D ) The maid is stolen 
By Corsairs! lost O, that I ne'er had seen 
Chis day of woe!....At thy command 
I sought in haste well-known path that leads 
lo the old sanctuary :—Joy winged my footsteps 
Phe journey was my las 


ISABELLA. 


ell us 


cells. 
Bound 
ed at will; oft wor 


Perchans 
Che shelt 
ISABEI 
spoil! 
Ne’er has my 
With vil ‘ 


Unhappy mother—better far for thee and her, were 
thy Beatrice indeed the prey of the Moors! Don 
Manuel begins, as well he may, to shudder with fearful 
surmises; and hurries to the garden wher I 

deposited his treasure, unable longer to bear : 
suspense occasioned by recent disclosures; while his 
brother hastens to fulfil Isabella’s bel She 

new aspect of things :— 


ests, 


When will the ancient curse be still 
Upon our house? Som 
With every ne l hope, nor env 
One hour of joy. So near the 
So smooth the treacherous main—se¢ 


the storm was lulled; an 


mocking 
w-form« 
haven smile 
My happiness l bri 
In evening's lustre gleam’d the sunny 
Then through the placid air the tempest sw 
And bears me to the again ! 
Little she knows what is 
how fast, and firmly, and fatally, the 
destiny are being crossed and threaded together—how 
the lily of the dream is withering in the fire, 
veying that fire to the entwining laurels, as though, in 


roaring surg 
on in the garden— 
warp and woof of 


roing 


and con 


* Lodge's Translation. 
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stead of being a pleasant flower of innocence, happy 
and happy-making, it were— 
A mildewed ear blasting its wholesome brothers. 

In the garden Manuel unravels the awful mystery— 
learning how Beatrice happened to be present at his 
father’s funeral :— 

Beat. Some mighty impulse urged me to the seene— 
O be not angry—to thyself I owned 
The ardent fond desire; with darkening brow 
Thou listenedst to my prayer, and I was silent. 
But what misguiding inauspicious star 
Allured, I know not; from my inmost soul 
The wish ; the dear emotion spoke ; and vain 
Anght else :—Di gave consent—O pardon m 
I disobeyed thee 
Don Cesar entering the 
vancing thus affectionately and 
his elder brother—and in a p 
him dead. Beatrice is carried away senseless to the 
palace of which she i is an unconscious daughter. Mo 
tionless and pale eturns, i: is weleomed with 
mingled joy and grief * Isabella —grief that she should 
urn, joy that she should return at all. This scene 
its Schiller’s imposing sway of poetical emotion : 
ither’s ecstasy at embracing so long lost a child— | 
r pe vesplaxity at the melancholy of the at 
lant chorus, who have nve} Beatrice hither 
fratricidal act—the poor bewildered : 
restoration consciousness, peopled 
dark and dreadful. The climax is t 
- is bro uught in which contains the 
l—or rather (for it e 
gradual culmination « 
‘fiect of the 
} 


witting vene m en 





or 
go 


beholds her ad- | 
‘hingly towards 
xxysm of fury strikes | 


garden, 
beseec 
‘ - 
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le 


she 


so ret 


oan 
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ue r 


tl 
idual ) ra) it 


yuche 
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imagery 
n the | 


asce nding 4 
which in 
Pe when, 
» the murderer 

murderer is 


is 
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the 
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has registered 
the innocent 
purpose, 
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) K On 


Ll i—— 


| and moved, 


xpressed with 
d by tl 
self-appointed victim, whose 
yurnful subdues us 
is akin to that 
It is well 
and falls 
uld see 
rds,” 
this case 
would 
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tenderne * her entreaties is 
ing solemnity— a epened and relievs 
esoluten¢ of the 
le, during this last 
a hushed, wistful 

; la act 

ar has 
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m scene, 
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-it is well that 
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word 
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and 


more. W is 


wes only; " 


ueve, 


* narti 





TO 
TOLD 


A LADY, 
THAT SHE 
WAKED.” 


ANGRY ON BEING “HALF SLEPT, 


HALF 


loon 


[ur Heavens awake, while fog and mist still lour, 
That long resist the radiance of the sun— 

Sleep when night wraps them in her mantle dun— 
* Half sleep, half wake,” at twilight’s fairest hour. 


Ocean awakes when up his billows tower, 

And in fierce deafening chaos madly run, 

Sleeps when sweet sound or motion he has none, 

“ Half sleeps, half wakes” with music’s gentlest power. 


And Earth awakes with noisy bursts of Spring— 
Sleeps thro’ sere autumn and thro’ Winter drear ; 
“ Half sleeps, half wakes” when loveliest Summer lives. 


If such a mood best suits the All of things, 
Can blame lie with the trembling sonnetteer, 
If to the Oxe this be the mood he gives. 
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rancis B was a nervous man, is 
was, unfortunately, worse than nervous, 
and not merely fidgety about him 

r people. I suppose I need not explain 
aty — indeodl I question if I can—it is 

{ elt than described, and, therefore, let its 
derivation pa Any one demanding, however, a mi- 
nute definition of the term, referred to Master 
Thomas Baggs who was the victim of the father’s pro 
pensity, and who had a queer life of it. At that period 
of the world’s hi when little Thomas had arrived 
at the of eig ars, and when, I need scarcely 
uy, he was more ordinarily under the influence 
f bu oking like the blue ethereal sky, 
ind fixed stars; at this particular 
un f that unhappy boy's father, 
grand climacteric, and 

of the child’s garment bi 
sting to observe the astro 
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ar to have attaine 
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came visible, it 
logical effec ts th 
In deferet 
ung Bi 
dest 
ympact suit in which that 
and had his being, was properly arrange« 
—of cours mnected with the main edifice 
if buttons, which formed a sort of base from 
er buttons sprang up his breast in the form 
standing on its head—it might 
him, as of the apple dumplings by 
—* How did he get in?” and might have 
ably answered—* He crept up his tron 
told that the great difficulty experienced 
ze is in the disposition of their 
felt as a heavy encumbrance 
ny 1 well dispen ise, and which 
him, to attr the eyes of the 
i Possibly this may be but an 
of the same we all of 
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every new relay of little boys—I avy bk 
and great discouragement to that 


nity to deprive them of pockets, 


say it is a heavy 
class of the commu 


and that the parent 


who does so incurs a heavy responsibility, and perils | 


the comforts of his neighbour. 

By Thomas Baggs, Esq., who had in his more juven 
ile costume been accustomed to pockets of great depth, 
capable of a great amount of tonnage, the present total 
abstinence was all the more severely felt. Warehouss 
room he must have, for there was his pocket-knife 
barrel of an old fly gun, two “ allys” (of more w 
him than the Elgin marbles), and consideral 
in strings for equestrian purposes, which it was di 
rable he should carry about his pe ! 
his friends found ample ace 
But the loss was not merely in 
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but both the squeal and the look would have 
| ta unspired almost unnoticed, had not the former been re 
newed and the latter been converted into an assurance 
on my son’s part that it was a rat, at the same time that 
he plunged his hand into 


time, 


one side of the warren, pre 
yne of those active little animals, and with mu 

informed me that it was designed as a spe 

,ob—Bob being a small terrier of a 

distantly related by marriage to the ec 

i dog Billy. Now the rat having been exhumed 

side of the warren, I thought 

> far might not be devoid 

lemanded a_ scrutiny. 
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TO THE CONQUEROR OF SCINDE. 
By Watrer SavacGe LAnDoR 


Wetcome to England, thou whom Peace 
More than triumphant war delights ! 
Welcome to England, thou whom Greece 

Had chosen to protect her rights! 


Had chosen to arouse her bands 
When Sloth and Pleasure held them down; 
Upon thy brow her grateful hands 
Had often placed the double Crown. 
Napier! I praise thee not because 
Of powerful princes overthrown, 
But for those just and equal laws, 
Napier! thy gift and thine alone. 








Ffraqments. 


No office can give dignity to him who holds it; but h 
who holds it may give dignity to any office —Plutarch. 


Stand upon the edge of this world, ready to take wing— 
having your feet on earth, your eyes and heart in heaven.— 
Wesley | 

As in a letter, if the paper is small and we have much to |} 
Write, we write closer, so let us learn to economize and im 
prove the remaining moments of life.—Jay. | 

Humility ever dwells with men of noble minds. It is a 
flower that prospers not in lean and barren soils; but in 
ground that is rich, it flourishes and is beautiful.—Feltham. 





When I consider the boundless activity of our minds, the 
remembrance of things past, our foresight of what is to 
come; when I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast im 
advanced arts and 
out of all doubt, 
'so many excellent 


provements by which thos 
sviences ; 1 am entirely 
that a nature which has in itself a fu 


things cannot pt ssibly be mortal. — 








A WELL-TIMED GIF1 
Shortly after Lord Falkland was killed in a duel, Lord 
Byron reminded the unfortunate widow, who was left in 
embarrassed circumstances, that he was to’ be godfather to 
the infant Che child was christened Byron Charles Ferdi 
nd Plantagenet Cary, and after the ceremony the poet in 
ted a 500/, note in the breakfast-cup of the lady, but in 
so cautious a manner that it was not discovered until he had 


HENRI IV. 
\ Spanish ambassador once asked this monarch which of 
his ministers he nsidered the best, that he might treat 


with him r} 





King immediately sent for his chancellor, | 
M. Villeroy, and Sully, saying he would let him judge for 
himself hen, questioning them severally, he said to th: 
Chancellor, pointing at the same time to some cracks in the 
floor Do you not think, Monsi le Chaneellier, that 


this house is notsafe? I mean to move directly and repair 





to Fontainebleau Sire,” answered the Chancellor you | 
cannot do better; this building is in a tottering state, and 
your Ma is in danger M. de Villeroy came next, and 





same observation to him: “ Sire 
said he, “were it not best to 


the King, having made the 
nsult the architect first 
And then came Sully’s turn: he carefully inspected the 


cracks Stam pe 1 on the floor, and made several other ¢ xpe 
riments, after which he said I see nothing here to alarm 
your Majesty—this building will outlive us all Having 
then dismissed them, he said to the ambassador, “ You now | 
know my three ministers: the Chancellor says anything I 
please ; M. de Villeroy says nothing at all; and Sully tells | 
me what he thinks, and he always thinks rightly. | 
BEFORE AND AFTER WEDLOCK. } 
A lady who was very submissive and modest before mar- 





riage, was observed by a friend to use her tongue pretty 
freely after. “ There was a time,” he remarked, “ when | 
almost imagined she had none.” “ Yes, 


said the husband, 
with a sigh, “ but it’s yery long since.” 


Published at the Office, 300, Strand, Printed by S:tzewant & Murray, Old Bailey, London, 


| another, without a 


| discovers to be believed by those around him. 


TRUE GENEROSITY. 

When the gentle Richard Cromwell retired from White- 
hall, after the short residence of seven months, he was asked 
why he took such eare of some old trunks in his wardrobe. 
“Well may I,” said he, with a placid smile, “for they are no 
less than the lives and fortunes of all the people in Eng- 
land.” They were the congratulatory addresses presented 


to him when declared Protector. 


A SIMPLE MEANS. 

The most powerful single microscopes are very small 
globules of glass, which may be made by melting the ends 
of fine threads of glass in the flame of a candle, or by taking 
a little fine powdered glass on the point of a small needle, 
and melting it into a globule in that way. It was with such 
microscopes as these that Lewenhoeck made all his won- 
derful discoveries, most of which are deposited in the British 
Museum. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

No, my son, a life of independence is generally a life of 
virtue. It is that which fits the soul for every generous 
flight of humanity, freedom, and friendship. To give 
should be our pleasure, but to receive our shame, Serenity, 
health, and affluence attend the desire of rising by labour ; 
misery, repentance, and disrespect, that of succeeding by 
extorted benevolence The man who can thank himself 
alone for the happiness he enjoys, is truly blest; and lovely, 
far more lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence, 
than the fawning simper of thriving adulation.—Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World. 

OPINIONS. 


A great portion of the opinions of mankind are noto- 


riously propagated by transmission from one generation to 





y possible option on the part of those 
into whose mind they are instilled. A child regards as true 
whatever his teachers choose to inculcate, and whatever he 
His creed is 
thus insensibly formed, and he will continue in after life to 
believe the same things, without any proof, provided his 
knowledge and experience do not happen to infringe upon 


| their falsehood. Mere installation is sufficient to make him 


believe any propositions, although he should be utterly 
ignorant of the foundation on which it rests, or the evidence 
by which it is supported. It may create in his mind a 
belief of the most palpable absurdities ; things, as it appears 
to others, not only contradicted by his reason, but at 
variance with the testimony of his senses; and in the 
boundless region which the senses do not reach, there is 
nothing too preposterous, to be palmed on his credulity. 
Che religious opinions of the majority of mankind are ne- 


} cessarily acquired in this way; from the nature of the cas 


they cannot be otherwise than derivative, and they are as 
firmly believed, without the least particle of evidence, as 
the theorems of Euclid by those who understand the dé 
monstrations.—Zssays on the Formation and Publication of 
es) 8. 


(THE EAST POLITICALLY. 

\t this moment the East is the El Dorado of European 
political hop« No single power dares to grasp it, but at 
last England and Russia will meet there, face to face, 
and the lion and the polar bear will shiver the desert 
silence with the roar of their struggle. It will be the 
return of the children to claim the birthplace ‘They may 
quarrel among themselves, but whoever wins will introduce 
the life of the children and not of the parent. A posses- 


sion and a province it may be, but no more an independent 


empire Father Ishmael shall be a sheikh of honour, but 
of dominion no longer, and sit turbaned in the chimney 
corner, while his hatted heirs rule the house. The chil- 
dren will cluster round him, fascinated with his beautiful 
traditions, and curiously compare their little black shoes 
with his red slippers 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lb. is informed that his communication, not being of suf- 
ficient length tc warrant preservation, was destroyed. It 
would be totally impossible for us to undertake to return 
all communications, and we, therefore, have a rule of our 
own to direct us. We are sorry if C. B. be inconye- 
nienced thereby. 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


49, ST. JAMES STREET, LONDON. 


SSURANCES granted on the lives of persons in 
every station of life, and every part of the world, 
on peculiarly favourable terms. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives 
of others, so as to render such policies effectual secu- 
rities. 

Persons proceeding beyond the limits of Europe may 
effect assurances on payment of moderate increased 
rates. 

Immediate annuities granted on liberal terms, afford 
ing great advantage to persons of limited income. 

Deferred annuities may be purchased at rates which 
secure a return of the whole or part of the prez 





paid, in case the age at which the annuity is to com 
mence be not attained. 

Also endowments on widows and children. 

All the Company's engagements are guaranteed by 
an ample subscribed and paid-up capital. 

Prospectuses and the necessary forms of proposal, 
with every information, may be obtained on application, 
either personally, or by letter, at the Company's office. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and agents 
in every branch. 


H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





*,* Forwarded on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 
Price SIXPENCE (Stamped), or 13s. per annum, payable in 
advance. The 


AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEALAND 
GAZETTE ; 
A FORTNIGHTLY SUMMARY OF NEWS FROM 
OUR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

y consequence of important changes in New Zealand 

affairs, the conductors of tie New ZEALAND JOURNAL 
(established in 1840) deemed it advisable to discontinue 
the publication of that paper in October last. They long 
had in contemplation a plan for a newspaper which 
should embrace the whole of our Southern Colonies, 
those of South Africa alone excepted ; in other words, 
to provide a permanent record of all events of im 


p riance passing in 
Australia: Pew Zealand: 
WELLINGTON 


New Soutn WALES 


Van Dremwen’s Lanp AUCKLAND 
Sour AUSTRALIA NELSON 

Vi rra ( Port PHILO OTAGO 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA CANTERBURY 


of the Pacific Ocean 
which passing events are rapidly bringing into political 
imp rian 

[Tue AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE con- 
tains full notice 
Colonies ; carefully recording their progress, and faith- 
fully displaying their capabilities as suited either to the 
Merchant t] intending Emigrant. 

Published by Stewart anD Murray, 15, Old Bailey, 
nmunications for the Editor and Adver 
tisements are to be forwarded. 

To be had also of Smrru, Etper & Co., 65, Cornhill ; 
W. H. Swire & Son, 136, Strand, and 1, Eden Quay, 
Dublin; T. Saunpers, 6, Charing Cross; and all 
Newsmen. 


us well as those numerous islands 
e. 


of all matters passing in the respective 





to whom all cor 


Post 8vo, Price 6s. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
BY JOHN STORES SMITH. 


| 


A work of whose merits we can hardly speak too highly 
—Lilerary Gazette. 


“We receive with pleasure a work so free from polit 
lispings, pretty _theorizings, and canting progressionism ; 
speaking, as it Toes, earnest truth, fearlessly but in love. 
—Nonconformist. 

“This work is the production of a thoughtful mind and 
of an ardent and earnest spirit. It is well deserving of a 
perusal in extenso, by all those who reflect on the future 
destiny of their native country.”—Morning Chronicle. 





E ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. A 
Series of Thirty-five Lectures. 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of 
en Lectures. 33. 6d. 

® EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of 
Eight Lectures. 2s. 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 





WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 





JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, London. 





These sustaining energies are of course strengthened by 
every effort to spread conviction of our social dangers and 
their remedies ; and, differing in some respects as we do with 
the author of the work before us, we can testify to the great 
ability and earnestness with which he has fulfilled a noble 
design in that direction."—Manchester Examiner and Times 





We earnestly recommend the whole work to the attention 
of our readers.” —IJnguirer 
It is not a small portion of this volume with which we 


agree.” —E 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A Lecture. 64d, 

THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY. A 
Discourse. 6d. 


THE LESSONS OF THE PESTILENCE. A 
Discourse. 64. 
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THE PATENT LIGHT AND HEAT REFLECTING STOVE GRATE. | 


JOBSON & CO., SHEFFIELD, | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 








EXTRACTS. 
PY : N 


THE LIGHT AND HEAT REFLECTING STOVE GRATE 
| Decorations of the most chaste and elegant description : t] 
COTTAM & HALLEN’S, 76, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
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